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It is the duty of Christianity to maintain its own appropriate 
position ; not to let itself down from that position in order to 
secure a conformity to any thing which is below its own mark, 
but to strive to regulate, and raise, and purify every thing 
which comes within the reach of its influence. War is one of 
the dogmas of society ; peace is one of the bright precepts of 
religion. And it is by the application of the pacific leaven 
that we are to expel the noxious element of the social mass, 
and refine it to the standard of gospel purity. 

All we have to say, therefore, in connection with the 
difficulty which has been presented, is, that we must' obey 
God rather than man. But practically the difficulty is much 
less than might at first sight be supposed. Toleration, full, 
free, perfect toleration, where a man's conscience is concerned, 
is one of the great and triumphant characteristics of the 
present age. If the church of Christ adopt a total peace 
doctrine as a part of their religion, they will most assuredly 
be tolerated in it ; and that, too, without the initiatory pro- 
cess of stripes and imprisonment which the primitive Quakers 
were called to endure. Their claim to toleration in this 
matter (they may be fully assured of it), will be promptly and 
completely recognized, just as soon as it is made by any 
considerable number. This is especially true of this country. 
Already a number of States of the Union have so modified 
their militia laws, in reference to those who have conscientious 
scruples in regard to war, as to secure to such persons their 
rights of conscience. And in other States, where this course 
has not been taken, those who have declined the performance 
of military service on conscientious grounds, have generally 
found an ample protection in the great principles of the State 
and National Constitutions, and in the moral force of public 
sentiment. 



MISSIONARY BONDS OF PEACE. 

Missionaries from every Protestant country, meeting among 
the heathen, and receiving protection from the official repre- 
sentatives of their different governments, are so many hos- 
tages of peace, and must act as a strong check upon war 
among Christian nations. Our missionaries are intermingled 
with those from England in India, in Ceylon, in China, in the 
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islands of the Pacific, along the shores of the Mediterranean ; 
and British governors, ambassadors and consuls have rendered 
the former very essential aid in almost every quarter of the 
globe ; nor could a war arise between these two countries 
without sending a thrill of horror through most of our mission- 
ary establishments, and crippling, to some extent, all our 
foreign operations. The friends of missions have a peculiar 
stake in our cause ; and we rejoice to see the providence of 
God so rapidly multiplying through the world such moral 
guaranties for the continuance of peace. 

We have been led to these remarks by a document in the 
London Patriot of Dec. 13, 1838, from the American mission- 
aries in Persia to Mr. McNeil, late British ambassador at the 
Persian court, in grateful acknowledgment, on his leaving the 
country, of the services he had rendered them in the prosecu- 
tion of their work. 

" Permit me," says Mr. Perkins, " to take this method of 
expressing to you, in behalf of myself and our mission, our 
very deep sense of obligation to your excellency alike for 
personal and official favors ; to the gentlemen of your suite 
and detachment, with the most of whom we have the pleasure 
of an acquaintance, for their many kind and polite attentions ; 
and to the very powerful and revered government which you 
represent, for the efficient protection it has afforded us and our 
object during our residence in this country. * * We would 
not meddle with politics; yet, as philanthropists and Christians, 
we do rejoice whenever we behold indications of the extension 
of English influence in Asia, as the surest of human pledges of 
the amelioration of both the temporal and eternal prospects of 
men in any countries thus affected. Were we to reside at 
Tebriz, we believe that, having been known to have enjoyed 
English protection, the moral influence of the English name 
might be sufficient still to protect us;" but, in the want of 
that influence where they then resided, they deemed it 
necessary " to make some arrangements for additional security 
for themselves and their families on the departure of the English 
mission." 

Considerations like these induced the late Jeremiah Evarts 
to feel, not long before his death, that a deeper, more effective 
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interest in the cause of peace as auxiliary to the great work of 
evangelizing the world ; and we hope that his successors in the 
superintendence of our foreign missionary operations, will cherish 
on this subject, not only the spirit which he then had, but 
which he would have had, if spared to the present time. 



REV. MR. MORTON'S ADDRESS AT THE ANNUAL MEETING. 

When Hannibal was nine years old, his father led him to the 
altar, and made him swear eternal enmity to Rome. At the 
age of twenty-one, he took the field, sword in hand, to fulfil 
bis early vow. Three years afterwards he was raised to the 
supreme command of the armies of Carthage. And what fol- 
lowed ? He conquered the Romans in Spain, crossed the Alps, 
where an army had never marched before, planted himself in 
the fertile plains of Italy, and for seventeen years was the 
scourge and terror of the Roman commonwealth. Rome had 
never encountered such an enemy. Whole armies, most of 
them in the bloom of youth, were in succession annihilated. 
Hannibal and Carthage were finally overcome; but surely he 
was true to his vow. That was the true spirit of war. 

And what was the disposition cherished on the other side ? 
Three Latin words will tell, and this assembly will pardon me, 
if I repeat tbem. " Delenda est Carthago." This was indeed 
the watch-word of a war which occurred soon after the death 
of Hannibal ; but the spirit of each war was the same. It was 
not enough to conquer the enemy, to humble and reduce to 
vassalage a rival state ; but Carthage must be destroyed, 
conquered, ruined, razed to the ground, annihilated. An 
empire must be sacrificed to the malignant demon of war. 
That was the true spirit of war. 

It is a spirit which seeks " to destroy, to kill, and to cause to 
perish," all whom it fears, all who will not pander to its lusts, 
and submit to the dictates of its arbitrary will. It deliberately 
sends woes innumerable upon the innocent and the helpless. 
In this respect, it differs infinitely from the due administration 
of justice by the magistrate. In communities governed by 
laws, the magistrate punishes those only, who have been legally 
tried and found guilty ; those only, who have been condemned 
by the justice of their country. Or, if in some rare emergency, 
he is obliged to judge and punish at once, even then punish- 
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